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tion, not to say the evangelization of the| resolved into their proper elements and desig- 
world? Should not the sentiment firmly but | nated by their proper names. Let the opium 
despairingly propounded by a heathen ruler, | trade be called a national smuggling concern. 
sacrificing a revenue on the altar of consist-| Let it not bear the honourable name of com- 
ency, have been cordially responded to by a| merce, Let it not dure to advertise tis smug- 
Christian nation? The law of nations alone | gling vessels in a professedly religious news- 
demanded that we should not send to China a | paper (see Bombay Guardian, March 7, 1851). 
contraband article. The law of our own na-| Let its present dignity, arising from the rank 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three |tional consistency demands that we should|and so called “ respectability” of those en- 


months, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; | not send such an article, 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if | eonsideratio 


paid in advance, six and a-half cents, 





From the Bombay Telegraph and Courier, May 17, 1852. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 


(Continued from page 106.) 


A writer in the Chinese Repository for 1840, | and able to dictate terms to us, the abolition 


says :— 


There is a final | gaged in it, be esteemed its most damning fea- 
n which makes this smuggling|ture, Let every act of violence committed by 
additionally base, viz., that the transport of|the armed buccaneers, be reputed piracy, and 
this drug is continued notwithstanding a war /|every life taken murder. We can feel for the 
which originated in this very cause; that it is| poor smuggler, who, to obtain a precarious 
only because the Chinese have been conquer-|existence for a starving family, can, amidst 
ed and are utterly helpless, that we now dare|the cold winds and sleet of wintry nights, 
to send it; that, had éhey been the conquerors, | coast the English shore, and hide his boat in 
some obscure creek, from the Argus-eye of 
of the traffic would have been the first article | some preventive officer. We can say to him, 


“The opposition of the Chinese government | of peace ; that, as it happened, the question |‘ Poor wretch, acting in opposition to our na- 
to the opium trade has been steady and strong | was blinked by us as conquerors, and passed | tion’s laws, in bringing a contraband article, 


during a period of forty years, and the mea-| over by them as helpless. 





Whilst, therefore, | we pity thee.” But we know of no feeling, 


sures to carry them into effect, as vigorous | it would have been no extraordinary magnan-| save that of indignation, with which we can 
and constant as the combined wisdom and|imity in us, as conquerors, in deference to| view these wholesale smugglers, urged by no 
power of the emperor and his ministers could| their known wishes, from respect to their | necessity, yet unblushingly despoiling a nation 


make them.” 


known principles, and sympathy with their|of its rights, and withal moving in their re- 


But alas, neither their wisdom has availed | known sacrifices, to have abolished the traffic, | spective spheres amongst their own country- 
against the craft of English cupidity, nor their | it is an act of supreme cowardice to continue | men, without shame or compunction, 


power against the prowess and might of Eng- | it—the only conditions of its prosecution being 
lish ** men-of-war” on one hand, and the dex- | our own strength and their weakness, 


terous skill of fast-sailing clippers, and the P. 


But we have still heavier charges to bring. 
We say that the opium trade is « systematic 
In this age of British supremacy, and grand- | and organized aggression against the tempo- 


and O. Company’s steamers on the other. |est effort, we are called to witness the anoma- | ral and spiritual welfare of multitudes of our 


The Chinese government, unable to defend its | ly of a people intimately acquainted with juris- | fellow-creatures. 


We are aware that the de- 


extensive line of coast, still less able to pre-| prudence, whose diplomatists are in every 
serve its own officials from venality and cor-| court, and consuls in every port—a people 
ruption, and its subjects from the fascination | lining the whole English coast, at an amazing 
of a deadly drug, has egregiously yet nobly | expense, with an extensive apparatus to pre- 
failed. Its failure is the disgrace of England. | vent smuggling, ready themselves to resent 
And we are led by this remark to assert: T'hat| vindictively every infringement of its excise 


sign of the trade is mere ducre, but were we 
to view it in its results, and charge them on 
its traffickers, we should be constrained to call 
it a gigantic scheme for the destruction of the 
health and morals of the empire, and through 
them of mankind ;—a confederacy on the part 
of the Indian government and a few wealthy 


the opium trade is not mere ordinary smug- | laws—sending, or allowing to be sent, in 


gling, but it is smuggling of the worst possible 


order, and under circumstances of the utmost | the whole world to be contraband. 


aggravation, 

China afforded an unparalled illustration of 
a heathen government, at great sacrifice, 
striving to uphold the morals of its people. 
We do not ourselves know, either in profane 
or sacred history, aught more admirable in 
principle, as emanating from a government, 
than is embodied in the language of the Em- 
peror of China, ‘It is true,” said he, 

‘“*I cannot prevent the introduction of the 
flowing poison ; gain-seeking and corrupt men, 
will for profit and sensuality defeat my wishes ; 
but nothing will induce me to derive a revenue 
Jrom the vice and misery of my people.” 

What treatment has this grand effort to 
maintain the welfare of an empire met with 
from Britain? Should not this resolve of the 
Chinese Emperor have elicited the sympathy of 
a nation pledged in so many ways to the ame- 
lioration of human condition, and the civiliza- 


armed vessels to China, an article known by | merchants to poison the life-blood and corrupt 
* What a/|the hearts of millions of people. And here an 
spectacle!” says our author :-— interesting inquiry suggests itself. How many 
“ An enlightened nation, having interwoven | opium-smokers are there in China? Our au- 
into the very texture of its government the| thor says :— 
principles of Christianity, and yet, in view of} ‘Froma careful and somewhat extended 
all the nations of the earth, not merely trifling | inquiry . ... it was ascertained that on an 
with, but trampling in the dust, a great na-| average each person consumed a little up- 
tional acknowledged right.” wards of seventeen grains per day. Accord- 
What was said by cool and dispassionate | ing to these data 10,000 chests would supply 
men at the time of the late war, is, alas, as|one million of persons, and for the last six 
applicable to the case now as then. “It is| years there have been 45,000 chests of opium 
real smuggling,” says W. H. Lindsay, P. M.,| annually consumed in China.” 
‘accompanied by all its worst features of vio-} We have thus more than four millions of 
lence, and must frequently be attended with|opium-smokers. Imagine more than the whole 
bloodshed and loss of life.” The representa-| population of Scotland given up to a vice like 
tive of the English government, signing an|this! But here some one will be at issue with 
official despatch, said, ‘I see little to choose | us, and be inclined to say, ‘* Well, if there are 
between it and piracy, and it is rapidly stain-| four million of opium-smokers, what then? 
ing the British character with the deepest dis- | We doubt very much the deleterious effects of 
grace.” (Page 33.) this drug, as the Chinese use it; we do not 
We plead, therefore, that-things may be| believe the impassioned statements of a few so 
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called philanthropists ; we do not see that it is 


such a curse to body and soul as some are} 


pleased to represent it.” Thus, in the palmy 
days of slavery, the planters often tried to 
persuade us that slavery was not such a mon- 
ster of cruelty and lust as missionaries and 
others represented it; that it was often merci- 
ful and mild, and that sundry blessings were 
in its train, 

Now, for our own part, “we are not care- 
ful” to answer this question by an appeal to 
the statistics of China. It has been our lot to 
mingle very freely with opium-eaters and 
smokers in India. From painful experience, 
we are quite competent to say that if there be 
any vice more completely demoralizing of the 
soul, and more generally ruznous in all its bear- 
ings and consequences than another, it is the 
habitual use of opium. There can be no great- 
er obstacle to all efforts to civilize, render 
moral, and Christianize a people than these 
pernicious habits. We have seen it only on 
a small scale, and our experience has been 


with the eaters rather than of the smokers of 


opium. But, from what we have seen, we 
are indueed to draw fearful conclusions as to 
its effects on the Chinese. 

Our author presents us with the following 
physiological remarks illustrative of the rela- 
live evils of eating and smoking this drug: 

“When opium is taken into the stomach, 
besides its local effects, its influence is com- 
municated both by the sentient nerves of the 
stomach to the cerebro-spinal system, and 
thence to the whole animal economy, and by 
absorption into the blood through the veins 
and lymphatics, But when opium is inhaled 
into the lungs, it comes in direct contact with 
a far more extended and delicate tissue, com- 
posed in a great measure of nerves, and not 
only enters the circulation more or less by 
absorption, but at the same time, by its inhe- 
rent nature, contracts the air-cells of the lungs 
in such a manner as to prevent the blood from 
receiving us due proportion of oxygen. ‘The 
manner of smoking opium differs materially 
from that of tobacco. ‘The process consists 
in taking very long whifls, expanding the 
lungs to their utmost capacity, and communi- 
cating the influence of the drug to all the air- 
celis, and, at the same time, retaining it there 
as long as possible. This secret explains in 
part the almost instantaneous and powerful 
effect which it exerts on the whole system.” 

Our author quotes native and European 
testimonies respecting the actual evils inflicted 
by this drug. ‘The latter comprise the state- 
ments of medical men, of government officials, 
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lips and eyelids, langour and lack-lustre eye, 
appetite either destroyed or depraved. In the 
morning, these creatures have a most wretch- 
| ed appearance, evincing no symptoms of being 
refreshed or invigorated by sleep. ‘There is 
a remarkable dryness or burning in the throat, 
which urges them to repeat the opium-smok- 
ing. If the dose be not taken at the usual 
time, there is a great prostration, vertigo, tor- 
por, and discharge of water from the eye. 
the privation be complete, a still more formid- 
able train of phenomena occurs. Coldness is 
felt over the whole body, with aching pains in 
all parts. Diarrhoea occurs ; the most horrid 
feelings of wretchedness come on, and, if the 
poison be withheld, death terminates the vic- 
tim’s existence. 

“Mr. J. Lay, who accompanied Buckey’s 
expedition as naturalist, states in his journal 
while among the Chinese, that the opium-smo- 
ker may be readily identified by his lank and 
| shrivelled limbs, tottering gait, sallow visage, 
| his eye ; these are so superlative in their de- 
gree, and so closely blended in their union, 
that they at once bespeak him to be the most 
JSorlorn creature that treads the earth.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 





oe 


From the Leisure Hour. 
Curiosities of London Life. 


THE TIDE-WAITRESS, 


The “ Venus rising from the sea,” of the 
ancient Greek mythology, presents a very 
different picture to the imagination from that 
afforded by her modern antithesis, the tide- 


the Thames to forage for the means of sub- 
sistence among the mud and filth of the river, 

The tide-waitress has few charms to boast 
of. Who and what she was originally, it 
would be difficult to guess, She is not young, 
and in what scenes her youth was passed, it 
would be in vain to inquire. Her antecedents 
are a mystery, the key to which is secreted 
in her own breast ; the romance of her life has 
passed away with her youth; and whether 
that were joyous or grievous—you may ask 
| her if you like—but she will not satisfy your 
curiosity. On the other hand, she is not old ; 
age would shrink aghast from her way of life. 
An avocation pursued in perpetual contact 
with the mud and moisture of the river is no 
| calling for the woman of threescore and up- 
wards, whom poverty has already made fami- 
liar with the cramps, and rheums, and rheu- 
matisms, which she finds more than sufficiently 





and of missionaries, Witness the following.| plentiful without the trouble of raking them 
Doctor H. G, Smith, who resided some years | out of the mud, 


as a surgeon at Penang, describes the effect 


No: the subject of the present brief sketch 


of opium-smoking in the Medico-Chirurgical | is invariably a woman in the prime of life, 


Review for April, 1842, as follows: 


“The hospitals and poor-houses are chiefly | conventionalities or its opinions. 


filled with opium-smokers, 


who has seen the world and cares little for its 
Driven, by 


In one that I had| some cause or other—it may be by crime, it 


If 


feeble voice, and the death-boding glance of 


waitress of London descending into the bed of 








the charge of, the inmates averaged sixty |may be by want—from the acknowledged and 
daily ; five-sixths of whom were smokers of] beaten paths of industry, she has turned aside 
Chandoo. The baneful effects of this habit|from the current of human activities, and 
on the human constitution are conspicuously | made a property for herself out of the rubbish 
displayed by stupor, forgetfulness, general de-| and the refuse which all the world besides are 
terioration of all the mental faculties, emacia-| content to surrender as worthless. Upon this 
tion, debility, sallow complexion, lividness of|she contrives to make a living, and to keep 





out of the workhouse, to remain clear of which 
is the utmost stretch of her ambition. Educa. 
tion she has none, and she never had instruc. 
tion worthy the name, All her knowledge is 
to know the time of low water, and the value 
of the wrecks and waifs which each recurring 
tide scatters all too scantily over her peculiar 
domain. Her garb and garniture are in ap- 
propriate keeping with her profession and ac. 
complishments. She is bundled up in rags 
more plentifully than shapely, and to which 
the name of dress could hardly be applied. 
On her head is the ragged relic of an old bon- 
net, the crown of which is stuffed with a pad; 
an old hamper is suspended at her side by a 
leathen strap round the shoulders; and in 
front she wears an apron containing a capri- 
cious pocket for the reception of articles sus- 
ceptible of injury in the basket. She cannot 
indulge in the luxury of stockings, but encases 
her feet in a pair of cast-off Wellington’s, beg- 
ged for the purpose from some charitable 
householder, and cut down to the ankle by 
her own hand for her especial use. 

Thus equipped, and armed with a short 
stick, she goes forth to her labour so soon as 
the tide is half run out, and commences her 
miscellaneous collection amidst the ooze and 
skum of the river, She walks ankle deep in 
the mire, and occasionally, omitting to feel her 
way with the stick, is seen to flounder in up 
to her knees, when she scrambles out again, 
and coolly taking off her boots, will rinse them 
in the stream before proceeding with her work. 
The wealth which she rescues half digested 
from the maw of Father Thames, is of a vari- 
ous and rather equivocal description, and con- 
sists of more items than we can here specify, 
We can however from actual observation, tes- 
tify to a portion of them; these are firewood 
in very small fragments, with now and then 
by way of a prize, a stave of an old cask; 
broken glass, and bottles either of glass or 
stone, unbroken ; bones, principally of drown- 
ed animals, washed into skeletons ; ropes and 
fragments of ropes, which will pick into tow; 
old iron or lead, or metal of any sort which 
have dropped overboard from passing vessels ; 
and last but by no means least, coal from the 
coal-barges, which, as they are passing up 
and down all day long, and all the year round, 
cannot fail of dropping a pretty generous trib- 
ute to the toils of the tide-waitress. Among 
the coal owners, however, this nymph of the 
flood, or the mud, is not in very good odour; 
they are known to entertain a prejudice against 
her profession. Her detractors do not scru- 
ple to aver that she cannot be trusted in the 
company of a coal-barge, without being se- 
duced by the charms of the black diamonds 
to fill her basket in a dishonest manner. We 
are loth to give credit to the accusation; at 
the same time, we know that it is practically 
received by the wharfingers, who invariably 
warn her off, when she is seen wandering too 
near a stranded barge. 

Besides the materials above mentioned, 
there is no doubt that she occasionally comes 
upon a prize of more value. A bottle of wine 
froma pleasure-boat may come now and then; 
and sometimes a coin or a purse from the 
same source: at léast we have scen such 
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things go overboard, and it is not impossible 
that the tide-waitress gets them. Some years 
since one of the sisterhood found one after- 
noon a packet of tradesman’s handbills buried 
in the mud under Waterloo bridge. A water- 
man who could read, advised her to take them 
forthwith to the owner. She did so, much to 
the worthy man’s astonishment, who imagined 
that they were then in course of distribution 
by his two apprentices, who had left the shop 
in the morning with the avowed object of cir- 
culating them to the number of 3000. The 
lads came home at night ostensibly wearied 
out with their day’s work, They were as- 
tounded at the-sight of the packet, which they 
had not even untied, and the youngest imme- 
diately confessed that, tempted by the other, 
he had joined in making a holiday trip to 
Gravesend; that they had thrown the bills 
into the river when off Frith, feeling certain 
that there was no risk of discovery. It was 
a lesson they were not likely soon to forget 
—that the path of dishonesty and deceit is 
always a thorny one, 

This river gleaner is rather a picturesque 
object when viewed from a good distance. 
Though her eyes are ever on the soil, and 
though she is cons‘antly raking and handling 
it, yet she never stoops, as a stoop would 
swamp her skirts in the mud ; she bends rather 
in a kind of graceful arch, supported by the 
stick in one hand, The tide, which proverbi- 
ally waits for no man, shuts her out of her 
moist domain, with rigorous punctuality, and 
then she retires to sort her wares and to con- 
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all quarters, and from the evidence of Judge 
Jeffries, it came out that James, who had al- 
ways a superstitious kind of veneration for the 
great seal, which he regarded as a kind of 
talisman, had been for some time unwilling to 
trust it out of his sight. He had compelled 
his chancellor—that blood-thirsty judge—to 
remove from his noble mansion, and to reside 
in a chamber in Whitehall, in order that the 
object of his solicitude might be always near 
him, On the night of his clandestine flight, 
he had ordered the great seal and the writs 
for the new parliament to be brought to his 
bed-chamber. The writs he threw into the 
fire, and the great seal he carried off in his 
hand, and dropped it stealthily into the river 
opposite Lambeth Palace, as he traversed the 
| Space from Whitehall to Vauxhall. Whether 
ie thought by this means to deprive the acts 
of his successor of the validity of legal sanc- 
tion we cannot say: the Prince of Orange 
/managed to do very well without it; and if it 
‘had never been fished up to this day, but had 
| been left to form part of the treasures of our 
| present subject, the tide-waitress, and been 
sold for old metal at a marine shop, we ima- 
gine that government would have gone on 
much the same as it has done, 

We have introduced the tide-waitress inci- 
dentally into royal company. It is no great 
|matter. We leave our readers, if they choose, 
to settle the relative respectability of either 
party. What happened to the fugitive mon- 
arch, may happen, and we fear is likely to 
happen, to the poor mud-faring woman, He 


vert them, in different markets, into the few died a pauper, dependent on the bounty of an 
pence which they may realize. |alien—and she has alas! the work-house, or 
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mania existing here at present. First class 
fire-proof buildings continue to go up like 
magic, all over the city. Bricks are now 
cheaper than lumber, and the high rents rul- 
ing, induce multitudes to invest their surplus 
moneys in stores, as the surest investment to 
be made,—San Francisco Correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 











OUR OWN TEMPERATURE. 


Dr. John Davy, Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals, has read two papers before the 
Royal Society, one in 1845 and one last year, 
upon the temperature of man. His first expe- 
riments were on himself, a healthy man of 
fifty-five, in England. The mode of ascer- 
taining the heat of the substance of the body 
was by thrusting the bulb of a delicate ther- 
mometer, constructed for the purpose, far back 
under the tongue, and holding it for some time 
jin the centre of the closed mouth. The aver- 
| age temperature of the body in a healthy man 
‘of fifty-five, was found to be ninety-eight de- 

grees and four-teuths of a degree. This tem- 

|perature, however, is perpetually rising or 
| falling, within the limits of about one degree 
,on either side, On getting up in the morning 
in this country, the temperature of the body is 
above the average; because it has been, all 
night, under thick bed clothes, by which radi- 
jation was impeded. It cools down to the 
| average, and before bed time—even in winter 
| parlours, of which the heat has been augment. 
ing every hour—the temperature of the body 
|is as much below the average as it had been 
| above it in the morning. 


We feel quite safe in affirming that, little as 
is to be got by it, the above is the most suc- 
cessful kind of fishing that can be carried on 
in the present day in the Thames between | 
London Bridge and that of Vauxhall. The 
times, and the river too, are altered since fish- 
ermen cast their nets in the waters of West- | 
minster, and Londoners ate the fish caught in 
the shadow of their own dwellings. It is more 
than a hundred and sixty years ago, that one 
fine summer’s morning, a fisherman who was 
dragging the water of Lambeth Palace, found 
his net pinned fast to the bottom by some 
weighty substance, which seemed very reluc- | 
tant to move. On lifting it cautiously to the | 
surface, it appeared to be a somewhat lumpy | 
piece of metal impressed with certain cabalistic | 
signs which the finder, who was guiltless of the | 
arts of reading and writing, was at a loss to| 
comprehend. fe pitched it, therefore, into| 
the stern of his little craft, and quietly pur- 
sued his avocation till his day’s work was ac- 
complished. In the evening, when he had 
disposed of his fish, his thoughts reverted to 
the lump of metal in his boat; and he carried 
it to the house of one of his patrons to ascer- 
tain whether or not it might be of value. To 
the amazement of the gentleman into whose 
hands it was thus strangely conveyed—and 
no less to that of the poor fisherman himself 
—it proved to be the great seal of the realm, 
which had been missing ever since the flight, 
in the preceding winter, of the craven and 
wrong headed monarch, James the Second. 
There had been a rigid search made for it in 


which is perhaps more probable, the hospital) All this is the case in England; but Dr. 
in perspective, as the consummation of her Davy went between the tropics, and experi- 
career. ;mented on himself while he resided at Barba- 
|does. ‘There the rule was reversed. He 
| slept with only a sheet to cover him, and with 
| his bed-room windows open. While he slept, 

A number of Chinese mechanics and labour- | his body cooled, and its temperature was there- 
ers are now engaged on Parrott’s splendid| fore lower than the average on rising, and 
granite building on the corner of California | above the average at bed-time. ‘The whole 
and Montgomery streets, ‘They appear to be | difference made also in the temperature of the 
a very steady, sober, and industrious set— | body by transfer from an English to a West 
apparently very slow, but sure. ‘They calcu-| Indian climate, was to raise its average by 
late with great exactness and nicety, and turn | about onedegree. ‘The difference between the 


out their work handsomely. They are at| heat of the substance of the body in England 


— 


Chinese House Builders, 


present building a queer kind of scaffold for 
the masons. It is made out of small poles 
and bamboos, which are fastened together 
with small withes. It is strong and substan- 
tial, and less liable to give way than those 
generally erected by our mechanics. The 
building on which they are engaged will, 
when completed, be the most magnificent 
structure in California. ‘This structure is in- 
tended for Page, Bacon & Co.’s Banking 
House. 

It is curious to see the Chinese work. In- 
stead of hoisting by tackle the large blocks of 
granite, as with us in Eastern cities, they 
simply fasten ropes round the block, and hav- 
ing secured them to bamboo poles, eight big 
strapping Chinamen take the block upon their 
shoulders, and march up the staging to the 
second story, and place it upon the spot desir- 
ed. Many of these blocks weigh 300 to 500 
pounds each, There is a perfect building 


and the tropics may be summed up, therefore, 
very shortly. The body in England is cool- 
est at bed-time, in the tropics it is coolest in 
the morning, and the average heat of the body 
in the tropics is higher by one degree than it 
is in England. 

This difference the air makes: there are, 
also, diflerences made by our mode of taking 
air and by some other habits, which produce 
the same effects all over the world. Active 
exercise raises the heat of the body, but at the 
utmost does not raise it above one degree, 
The heat at the surface and about the hands 
and feet, together with the perspiration, do not 
indicate in themselves that the whole body is 
hotter: they occur because the increased ac- 
tion of the heart propels the blood more forci- 
bly towards the surface, and urges towards 
the skin the heat which collects, commonly 
where it is most required, about the internal 
and deep-seated parts, After active exercise, 








the whole body is indeed hotter by some tenths | light and life was granted them, they could] judgment that could be inflicted upon me 
| not tarry among that people. 


of a degree, or at most by a whole degree ; 
the many degrees of increased heat felt at the 
surface indicate at the same time no more 
than a change in the balance of the circula- 
tion. Active exercise—rapid riding on horse- 
back, or brisk walking—raises the tempera- 
ture of the body ; passive exercise, however, 
even though in hot weather it may be attend-| 
ed with perspiration, lowers it. A slow walk, | 
an amble on horseback, or a ride in a carriage, 
invariably causes a decrease of the whole heat 
of the body. 

What is true of bodily, is true of mental 
exercise. Original writing or study, or any 
intellectual effort, raises the temperature of 
the body even more decidedly than bodily ex- 
ertion. Dr. Davy never found his own tem- 
perature raised beyond a hundred degrees 
even in Barbadoes, except after the delivery 
of certain chemical lectures ; while the most 
violent bodily exertion under a tropical sun 
produced a result, decided, enough, indeed, 
but not so striking. Again, as passive bodily 
exercise lowers the heat of the body, so pas- 
sive mental exercise does just the same, After 
the passive work of writing from a copy, or 
of reading for amusement such light works as 
do not exercise the powers of the mind, the 
heat of the body is found invariably to have 
fallen. Balance gained or lost in this way 
will be soon recovered, for the temperature of 
the body fluctuates with ease. We should add 
that, while a light meal makes no difference, 
a full meal, followed by drowsiness, reduces 
the heat, which is reduced also by the use of| 
wine. If the use of wine at supper or after 
dinner be at all in excess, the reduction of heat 
by it is very marked; the temperature, how- 
ever, before breakfast next morning, by way | 
of compensation, rises considerably, as all| 
repentant topers know. 


a 


For * The Friend.” 


|to myself, 





SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 


The doctrines of the Christian religion are | 
unchanged, and unchangeable. As they were 
when proclaimed in the beginning by our bless- | 
ed Saviour, so they continue to be down to| 
the present day. Had all the true-hearted 
followers of the Lord Jesus attained to one}! 
growth in the Truth, they would see “eye to 
eye,” and no discrepancy in religious doctrine 
could exist amongst them, But there are dif- 
ferent degrees of growth, When George Fox 
was led out of the customs and forms, and re- 
ligious observances which distinguished the 
professors in his day, it was hy gradual steps, | 
The whole spirituality of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion was not made known to him at once. As| 
he was faithful to that which was unfolded, | 
more light and knowledge were granted him,— 
and so it has been to thousands since, 
In the day of their weakness and childhood in 
spiritual things, they are accepted in their 
faithfulness to that which they do know. 
Many of our early Friends, tired with the cold 
forms of the established Church in England, 
found comfort and acceptance in going with 
the Puritans for a time, although when further 





THE FRIEND. 





would be too little [for my treatment of her,] 
Having recently met with a narrative writ-| But notwithstanding these convictions, I was 
ten by a mother for her children in which is| caught in the same snare again and again, | 
set forth her own growth in spiritual know-| never envied her virtues, but admired them ; 
ledge, I have deemed that the substance of it| and considered her as much before myself, as 
might profitably be read in this day, when the] virtue is before vice, She was a pattern of 
tendency of many minds seems outward into| industry and gravity, yet always pleasant,” 
old forms, rather than inward into “ newness} ‘* When I was about eleven years old, the 
of the spirit”’ The preface to the account| Spirit of the Almighty remarkably moved 
states, that “*M. R.,” the writer, “was born| upon my mind. Divine light arose within, 
in 1761, of respectable parents.” Of her| and dispelled the darkness which had rested 
early days she says, *When I was only|upon me. Truly cheering the light is, and | 
about four or five years old, the thought that} felt as if I could take wing and fly away ; be. 
[ had in mea part which would never die,|lieving, had I then gone, | should have been 
and that I should have to appear before Him| eternally happy.” 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,| This visitation of Divine love and mercy to 
did very much affect my mind, At that early | her soul was first felt by her under the min. 
age, I knew well that without a preparation] istry of one of the Methodist preachers at a 
for heaven, 1 could never go there; and I| place of worship, She says, “ ‘Thtough igno. 
found a nature in me so contrary to holiness| rance I attributed this Divine power to the 
and purity, that I was ready to wish I had| preacher. In so doing, | erred from the 
never been born ; for it seemed impossible that} way of Truth, and it was the cause of this 
| should be so far changed as to be fit for the| holy influence on my mind being too much 
heavenly inheritance, 1 frequently retired | like the early dew that passeth away ; for it is 
and sought opportunities of being alone,| only by owning the Light, and duly attending 
that | might think upon, and bemoan my con-| to its manifestations, that it can be continued, 
dition, The Lord only is everlastingly worthy of 
«| was very fond of reading the 14th and| praise and renown saith my soul ! 
17th chapters of John; and though I could| When I was about twelve years of age, 
not see that I had any share in the kindness} my mother departed this life. She was strict- 
and love of Jesus therein expressed, yet I had| ly conscientious in what she believed was her 
a secret pleasure in contemplating his love to} duty. The loss I sustained in her removal, 
his true followers. I thought if I had only | however, was in a great measure made up to 
lived when He was upon earth, I could have| me in my sister, whilst she lived.” 
excited his pity, but [ did not think myself} Although the visitations of Divine love to 
worthy to lift up my eyes to the place where} her soul had been in mercy from time to time 
He dwelleth. From a sense of His holiness| extended, and she had in some measure re- 
and my impurity, I was afraid to ask any-! ceived and profited by them, yet she had not 
thing ; neither did I make any person acquaint-| obtained the control over her ill-temper, A 
ed with what passed in my mind, but kept all| change, however, in this respect she soon wit- 
nessed, Her father married again, about two 
years after her mother’s death ; and when the 
young girl learned this, she was led seriously 
to reflect upon the duty she owed to her new 
mother. She thought that she could fulfil 


** Returning from school one day, when [| 
was scarcely six years old, these words came | 
to my recollection with such sweetness and| 
power, as to cause tears of joy: ‘ Though | 





| thy sins be red like crimson, | will make them | them, except when under the influence of irri- 


white as snow,’ But I did not understand| tation, when her ill-temper might rise into 
that they were spoken to me. I knew that| dominion. Whilst thus seriously meditating 


| they were in the Bible, but did not expect they | on this subject, and fearful lest she should 


would ever be fulfilled in myself. fail in performing her duty in this respect, she 

“The greatest advantage the adversary | felt a sense of inward bitterness of spirit. 
gained over me, whilst in a state of childhood, | When this struggle of mind and bitterness of 
was by raising up ill tempers in me, whisper-| feeling had been passed through, she seemed 
ing lies and urging me to utter them, though| to have attained dominion over her temper. 
I did not at that time know it was him; I} It seemed, to use her own language, “as ifa 
thought it all came from my own heart. In| bitter root had been taken out of my nature.” 
this way would he come like lightening, at| This change, effected no doubt by the wonder- 
times when I had no evil intention, but had | working power of Divine Grace, was so great, 
been very seriously reflecting upon my eter-| that every one who had previously been ac- 
nal state; so that it seemed when I would do} quainted with her, was struck with surprise. 
good, evil was present with me; and | thought Her narrative continues thus: * In this my 
it always would be so. fourteenth year, I lost my sister, who was 

‘My sister, who was twelve years older| about two months in a declining state of health. 
than myself, had the greatest part of my ill-| I was the only person to wait on her. Dur- 
temper to bear, as she was the object present-| ing the last month, she was exceedingly weak, 
ed to me for contention; though she was and her disorder required unremitting atten- 
affectionate, kind, patient, and ready to do me| tion. We were left to ourselves; and I do 
all the good she could, at all times, and her 


not remember ever having been wanting in 
gentleness often subdued that overbearing spi-| lending my assistance through the night; and 
rit which was stirred in me. I had a very 


during that time was scarcely ever sleepy 
great love for her, and thought the greatest) night or day. I have many times been thank- 
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ful that I was thus mercifully supported, and | that when a poem in such verse fell into my 


enabled to perform those duties to her, though 
only fourteen years old. I had a pleasure in 
attending her, and it was accompanied with 
peace to my own mind. There is no other 
way to obtain this peace of mind, than by 
standing in our own place, and doing what 
may be required. Had I been wanting in 
tenderness and affection, how would a sense 
of guilt have seized upon my mind? How 
bitter would have been the reflection when the 
spirit was gone, and there was no more to do 
for the poor body! May your minds, my 
dear children, be directed to that holy Power 
that can, and will supply, whatever is lacking 
in you ; for through Jesus, all may be furnish- 
ed with every good word and work. The 
last night of my sister’s life I sat up until after 
one o'clock; her disorder being suddenly 
checked, and finding she was not disturbed 
as usual, [ went to bed. When I awoke in 
the morning, my sister was lying dead beside 
me, with her arms folded, as she had laid 
herself down.” 

Her dear sister being thus removed from 
her, she was exposed to many temptations 
from which she had in good measure been 
heretofore preserved. Her step-mother, al- 
though she would appear to have been kind to 
her, was a person of a vain mind, and was 


fond of show and finery in dress, in herself, | 


and those about her. 


(To be continued.) 





“The prince of darkness, in all his trans- 
formations, can never appear any other than 
the prince of darkness, when he is seen in the 
Light of ‘Truth—and there is no other light, 
which can detect his specious appearances, 
and detect his wiles. When he comes in the 
character of a deceiver, he meets reason on 


its own ground ; and if he only be opposed by | 


reason, he will generally succeed. As the 


Lord hath ever spoken by His Spirit, His | 


voice can only be heard by the spirit. Hence, 


in order that it may be known whether the) 


mind be influenced by the Spirit, or only ac- 
tuated by the natural impulses of the creature, 
it is required especially, that we be living con- 
formably to those institutions, which become 
a chosen vessel fit for the Master’s service. 
In order that the sheep may without hesitation 
know the Shepherd’s voice, it is necessary 


that they be érue sheep of His fold."—J. Han- 


cock. 





For * The Friend.’ 
John Kitto as a Poet. 


John Kitto offers some remarks to explain 
why the deaf should not have the same ten- 
dency to write verse as the blind. He says 
of the deaf man, “In the first place he wants 
words ; and then he has in a painfully literal 
sense, zo ear for numbers. For want of oral 
guidance in hearing others speak, it is next to 
impossible that he should have that knowledge 
of quantity and rhyme which is essential to 
harmonious verse.” ‘1 do not apprehend 
that I ever heard poetry read or recited by 
others previously to my accident, and up to 
that time | had so littl: idea of blank verse, 
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hands, I marvelled on what grounds prose 
should be printed with the unequal lines of 
poetry, and was disappointed at not finding 
the rhymes at the end of them. At first | 
read it as plain prose ; then as cadenced prose ; 
and at length attempted to read it as poetry. 
In doing this | fell into the habit of making a 
sensible pause to mark the ending of a line, 
whether the sense required it or not. 1 sus- 
pect this may be wrong; but to this day | am 
unable to assure my mind whether it be so or 
not. The hearing of a single recitation or 
reading in blank verse would at once and long 
ago have set me right in this and other points, 
which to me still appear obscure and doubtful. 
With these experiences before me, I of course 
never attempted to write blank verse; and it 
is very rarely that | endeavour to read more 
than a few lines of it aloud. Rhymed verse 
I can read with less difficulty ; but for my own 
unuttered reading I prefer blank verse upon 
| the whole, and enjoy it most.” 

John Kitto early in life arrived at the con- 


man’s path, would prevent him from becom- 
ing a poet, at least so far as to produce har- 
monious numbers and smooth versifications, 
* Yet,” he says, “ from a strange fancy which 
| I have always had of trying to master difficul- 





apparent disqualification of my condition as 
insuperable, | was tempted for the very rea- 
sons which would have seemed likely to deter 
me, to try my hand at verse.” ‘1 was too 
little satisfied with anything in this line, to 
| have any idea of its intrinsic merit: but | 


| of verse, that, supposing a deaf man to have 
| the true poetical spirit, those forms need not 
be regarded as constituting a necessarily in- 
superable bar to his making verse the vehicle 
of his thoughts and emotions. Still, I had 
myself always a misgiving in this matter. 
Although my verses, as I read them, would 
scan, although they had, from my own mouth 
and to my own mind, both rhythm and 
rhyme, I could never be sure that in the mouth 
of another, reading with the knowledge of an 


the rhyme be truly assonant,” 
He has published a few pieces selected from 


which we offer two. 
ALTERNATIVES. 

Were all the beams that ever shone 
From all the stars of day and night, 

Collected iu one single cone, 

Unutterably bright,— 
I'd give them for one glance of heaven, 
Which might but hint of sin forgiven. 





Could all the voices and glad sounds 
Which have not fallen on my sense, 
Be rendered up in one hour’s bounds— 
A gilt immense,— 
I'd for one whisper to my heart 
Give all the joy this might impart. 


If the great deep now offered all 
The treasures in her bosom stored, 
And to my feet I could now call 
That mighty hoard ;— 
I’d spura it utterly for some 
Small treasure in the world to come. 


clusion that the difficulties besetting a deaf 


thought that | could so far manage the forms | pen points. 


instructed ear, the rhythm would not halt, or|is the dearest and best. 
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If the sweet scents of every flower— 
Each one of which cheers more than wine— 
One plant could from its petals pour, 
And that were mine ;— 
T would give up that glorious prize 
For one faint breath from Paradise. 


Were all the pleasures I have known, 
“So few, so very fur, between,” 
Into one great sensation thrown— 
Not them all mean ;— 
I'd give it freely for one smile 
From Him who died for me erewhile. 


PSALM LXIL. 6. 


Like rain on the mown grass, [le shall come down— 
Like soft showers sent to water the hot earth, 
Making most fruitful its autumnal birth,— 

So mild—so gentle! Not before His frown 

Need the heart wither, or the blood congeal ; 

Not in the lightnings which pale Horeb saw, 
Not in the thunder of avenging law 

He cometh —for He cometh but to heal. 

O that men would receive Him! O that we 
Could open the lone chambers of the heart 

For His dear love to dwell in! then would He 
To all our wants from all his wealth impart,— 

Strength to our weakness ; healing to our sore ; 

Ublivion to the fears we know of yore. 





——Se_ 
From the Scientific American. 
Manufacture of Gold Pens, 


The gold for Pens is rolled into thin strips, 
about the thirty-second part of an inch in 


ties, and from an unwillingness to regard any | thickness ; in this state it is black on the sur- 


face, and looks like brass; the first operation 
is cutting it into stubs—short pieces pointed 
and angular at one end, and cut square off at 
the other; this is done ina die. ‘The stubs 
are then run through a machine, and each 
| point is indented for the reception of the real 
The next operation is pointing 
the stubbs; the substance used for points is 
rhodium, a hard, brittle metal like steel, unox- 
idizable. It is to this metal that we wish to 
direct particular attention. 

There are various qualities of it, some 
worth 12, 20, 30 and 40 dollars per ounce, 
and Mr. Morton told us he had paid even 
$120 for a superior quality. It is found in 
the ores of platinum associated with irridium, 
osmium and palladium, Irridium is used by 
some for the points of gold pens, but rhodium 
All of this metal 
used in the United States comes from the Pe- 
|ruvian or Russian mines, but Mr. Morton as- 


the mass of his poetical compositions, from | sured us that there was plenty of it in Califor- 


nia, and he had see some which had been 
brought from that gold land. It is also found 
there, pure, associated with sands, and requir- 
ing no chemical manipulation for its separa. 
tion, as in the platina ores of the Ural. Our 
gold seekers in California should direct their 
atiention to this metal, as it is far more valu- 
able than gold; it is of a white glassy steel 
colour, and in minute roundish particles like 
sand; the round globular particles are the best 
| for pen points; in fact, out of one ounce of this 
metal, perhaps not one-seventieth of the gran- 
ules can be used, the rest are rejected. A 
fine particle of rhodium is soldered on the in- 
dented point, of each stub of gold—the solder 
is mostly composed of gold, for unless it is 
good, ink soon corrodes it, and the rhodium 
point drops off; this is the case with poor pens 
made by indifferent makers. 
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. . . | . 
After the pen is pointed, it is rolled out be-| we are told, drew from a preacher of another | them, it had to traverse from one to another 


tween rollers with indents in them to save the | 


points, until the stub is drawn out to its proper | 
length and correct thinness; the rolling also 


makes the gold elastic. Many suppose that | 


gold pens can be re-pointed, and we actually | 
had one re-pointed ourselves seven years ago, | 
by getting it exchanged for a new one; we| 
paid the full price, feeling conscious, at that 
time, that our old pen had really a new point | 
put upon it. But old pens cannot be re-point- 
ed, for the heat employed to solder on the 
point, renders the gold as plastic as a piece of 
tin; the heat changes the relative position of | 
the crystals of the metal—thrusts them out, 
as it were, and the gold requires rolling or 
hammering afterwards to give it elasticity— 
that spring so requisite for pens; this is the 
reason why old pens cannot be re-pointed. 
Some makers do not hammer their pens after 
being rolled; they are never so good. After 
being rolled they are cut to the proper form 
in a finishing die, then stamped with the name 
of the maker, and afterwards turned up to the 
rounding quill form, This is done in the 
establishment above named in a new and in- 
genious machine, invented by Mr. Morton, 
which makes a superior pen. After this the 
point is slit with a thin soft copper disc revolv- 
ing at a great velocity ; the great speed makes 
the soft metal disc cut the hard metal rhodium ; 
the gold is slit with another machine, there- 
fore to make a slit in each pen, it has to un- 
dergo two operations, The point is next 
ground on a copper wheel revolving at a high 
velocity ; this is a very delicate operation, and | 
a good artist gets high wages. After this the 
pens are “ stoned out,” that is, they are ground 
down on the inside and out by fine Water-of- 
Ayr stones, by hand, on a bench alongside of 
a tub of water; the stones are long, thin,)| 
roundish slips, and the pens have to be ope- | 





rated so as to make one part more thin than 
another, to give them the proper spring ; they | 
are then polished on swilt revolving copper | 
rollers, and afterwards finished with fine pow- | 
der and soft chamois skin. ‘Thus, to make a! 
gold pen, it undergoes twelve operations ; infe- | 
rior pens can be made with less labour, but} 
they soon develope their true characteris-| 
tics, 


For “The Friend.” 
Climmerings of Light. 


We have heard with some interest of a 
meeting situated in a part of the country where | 
Hicksism spread great devastation, which has 
latterly increased after having much fallen off 
in numbers, inducing the hope that Divine vis- 
itations are raising in some a revival of zeal, 
for the support of that worship which is in 
spirit and in truth, and for the cause and tes- 





timonies we are called to maintain. In an- 
other section of our Yearly Meeting a new 
house was erected during the last summer, in 





place of an ancient building much dilapidated, 
where there now assemble thirty to forty men 
and women, the greater part not members, 
among whom there is no minister, and who 
appear to be concerned tor the right holding 
of a meeting for worship. ‘The circumstance, 


society in the neighbourhood, the expression 
of surprise, that so many persons would be 
willing to meet in silence in that manner, with- 
out the opportunity of hearing any ministry. 
This must be a mystery to those who think 
that no good is done in religious meetings 
without preaching. 

However the love of the world, and the dis- 
position to glide along under an easy outside 
show of religion, may have beguiled many, 
there are not a few of the younger and mid- 


dle-aged members, distributed through our} 


meetings, who we believe, are alive to the 
weightiness of that cause, and are giving 
themselves up to daily religious exercise, that 
they may be found faithful to their Lord and 
Master. To these it must be matter of encour- 
agement, to hear of instances of the Truth 
taking root and springing up, so as to bear 
fruit to the praise of the great Husbandman, 
and to the drawing of others into his vineyard. 
No mere creaturely activity in running with. 
out being sent, in the uttering of words, even 
words of scripture, or in making many or long 
prayers, without being put forth by the Shep- 
herd of Israel, can advance this cause; yet a 
thorough dedication to the work unto which 
they are called, whatever that may be, is all 
important to the growth of every one who has 
experienced the new birth. 

An account of the re-establishment of a 
meeting in England, contained in the “ Select 
Miscellanies,” published there, was to us quite 
interesting, and with other evidences of Divine 
kindness, revived the hope, that after having 
endured a long fight of affliction, in struggling 
against different attempted innovations upon 
our faith, from 1822 to the present time, now 
more than thirty years, we may be permitted, 


in unmerited mercy, to see the Lord taking| 


the work of reformation into his own hand, 
preparing and raising up instruments to show 
forth in life and power, the spiritual heart- 
changing religion of the cross of Christ, which 
multitudes from the rise of the Society, both 
preachers and others, have experienced and 
testified of, 

The English account says: “There is a 
little meeting-house at a village called Ormoth- 
erly, near the Tontine Inn, on the road from 
Stockton to Thirsk. It was shut up about 
forty years; but a Friend deceased, having by 
will provided the means for its being kept in 
repair, it was attended to in this respect; with- 
in the last seven years, some convincement 
has taken place in the neighbourhood, and it 
was again opened for meetings for worship ; 


and there now frequently assemble for this| 


purpose nearly forty persons. A few weeks 


since, a Friend, who resides in the neighbour- 


hood, went with another Friend on a Seventh- 
day to attend that meeting: being at an inn 
he observed three men sitting drinking, whom 


he admonished of the evil and danger of in- 


temperance, They, supposing he might be a 
preacher, went to the Friends’ meeting, and a 
minister who had been raised up in that meet- 
ing, was engaged in testimony; they were 
reached, and their minds became so much 
contrited, that the tears flowed abundantly ; 


having but one pocket handkerchief among 


in a remarkable manner. 

“The correctness of the preceding account 
which was furnished by a Friend in 1838, 
may be relied on. Such visitations of Divine 
love are manifestations of the power of the 
quickening and convicting influence of the 
Holy Spirit, in mercy vouchsafed to unregen- 
erate man; and poor and stripped as our So- 
ciety is, they afford an evidence that the 
‘glory’ has not altogether departed therefrom ; 
on the contrary, it is truly cheering to be en- 
abled, in the midst of much of a discouraging 
tendency, to notice the fact of a revival having 
taken place, in any corner of the vineyard, 
especially under the circumstances above 
related,” 


For ** The Friend" 
SLAVERY ITEMS. 


Kidnapping free men appears to be an in- 
creasing business. ‘These outrages upon the 
liberty and peace of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, claiming to understand human rights a 
little better than most others, ought to be held 
up to reprobation whenever they occur, Sla- 
very is the stimulus and the pay for this nefa- 
rious business ; and a constant protest against 
\the criminal system must tend to weaken its 
props, and to pave the way for its downfall, 

The following are taken from our daily 
papers : 





“ Kidnapping in Lancaster County—A_ coloured 
man, named John Anderson, was committed to prison 
| last week, in Marietta, on a charge of kidnapping 
free coloured boy from Maytown, Anderson urged 
|the boy to go with him to Marietta, On their way 
down, a carriage drove up alongside, when two men 
jumped out, secured the boy, and hastily drove off. 


Anderson were in this high-handed outrage.” 


| «Baltimore, Nov. 17.—Samuel Byrne was arrested 
here to-day, charged with kidnapping a free coloured 
woman, whom he brought to this city from Virginia, 
| and sold as a slave.” 


“ Kidnapping in Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette contains an account of an attempt at kidnapping 
,a free coloured boy, named Isaac Williams, who had 
|been employed at the Walnut Street House, Two 
| fellows from Kentucky, with the aid of an officer, hur. 
| ried him to the watch-house, where he was locked up, 

A gentleman seeing the manner in which the boy 
was used, reported the case to a lawyer, who immedi- 
ately made application for his release. The kidnap- 
| pers became alarmed, and obtained permission of the 
| Judge to discontinue proceedings, and the boy, who 
| is well known in that city, was released. The editor 
also states, that within the past three months not less 
| than a dozen similar attempts have been made,” 


The sordid love of gain, connected with the 
| depravity that hardens the hearts of men, whu 
| despise the requirements of religion, and dis- 
regard the judgments of the Almighty, often 
| leads them to sacrifice every principle of truth 
and justice, and the rights of their fellow men. 
A being who appears to be destitute of all the 
feelings of humanity, and of regard for those 
inalienable rights, who can debase, without 
recoiling, his fellow being to the condition of 
a brute, is a most pitiable, but repulsive ob- 
ject. Such men are neither fit for self-gov- 
|ernment, nor the government of others. ‘They 
| violate in the grossest manner, the spirit and 
‘the letter of all righteous law, and iis object 





It has not yet been discovered who the associates of 
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the defence of the weak in their just dues, and 
in the enjoyment of that share of peace and 
happiness, and freedom from molestation of 
their persons, which the Creator designs for 
them. We have, in the following statement, 
another proof of what slaveholding will induce 
men to do. 


“ A New Species of Slavery.—A Havana correspon- 
dent of the Newark Daily Advertiser says: 

“¢ There is a wicked commerce just beginning with 
Yucatan. Young boys are imported and hired out as 
slaves for a term of years, their owners being allowed 
to whip them in the same manner as negroes. It 
seems to me that the Consuls of other nations should 
prevent this Indian slavery, and our Government 
ought to insist upon the authorities of Yucatan, the 
discontinuance of such an arrangement as now exists 
between this island and their country. Indians no 
doubt are troublesome in Yucatan, but selling them 
into slavery is a very wicked way of getting rid of 
them.’” 


British surveillance may place some obsta- 
cles in the way of importing the African, and 
thereby supplying Cuba with foreign slaves, 
for which the poor Indian boys may be intend- 
ed as a substitute. A late paper says: 


“Seven or eight slave ships are expected on the 
coast, and all the British vessels of war are cruising 
off the Island awaiting them, This has been the 
object of so many English vessels collected at Ha- 
vana.” 


We may discover from the following, that 
the discussions of slavery which have been 
heard on the floor of Congress within the last 
three years, and which consequently have 
been reported and spread over the country by 
the newspapers, are felt and deprecated by the 
slavery men. Let those who find it their 
duty, not flinch from faithfully declaring 
against it, in a Christian spirit and manner, 
Christ’s kingdom which was compared toa 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
which is to grow and increase until it fills the 
whole earth, will break this golden image to 
pieces, and finally crumble it to atoms, and 
we may safely believe that the work is begun, 


“ Don’t Want it.—The Charleston Mercury comes 
out in a vigorous article, in opposition to the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba, on any pretence, or under any circum- 
stances by the United States. The Mercury argues 
that did we get possession of it with or without a war 
with Spain, it would only renew the Anti-Slavery cru- 
sade against the South, at home, and be the means 
moreover of making Cuba itself a free State, in which 
case the Editor thinks, its condition in most respects 
would be worse than it now is."—D. News. 


We take this notice of the Haytiens as we 
find it in one of our papers, and hope its re- 
presentations are reliable. 


“Capt. R. C. Dennis, lately arrived at Boston, from 
Port au Prince, informs the Journal that the Haytiens 
are very kind to sick Americans and other foreigners. 
Soulonque, the emperor, is a fine looking man, strictly 
temperate ; and the stories told about his cruelty are 
wholly false.” 





Great Curiosity—An Ancient Lens.—At 
the late meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Sir David Brew- 
ster made and confirmed a statement which, 
he properly declared, was “ of so incredible a 
nature, that nothing short of the strongest evi- 
dence was necessary to render it at all proba- 







































ble,” which was in relation to the discovery, of Petersburg, Virginia. Hc is a man of un- 
in the recently exhumed “ treasure-house of| doubted character and high intelligence, and 
Nineveh, of a rock-crystal lens, where it had| is much respected by the citizens of the young 
for centuries lain entombed in the ruins of that| Republic. President Roberts has satisfacto- 
once magnificent city. He established the|rily completed all the negotiations with jhe 
statement by producing the lens itself, which | British Government, which constituted the ob- 
was of.a somewhat oval shape, 1 6-10ths| ject of his recent visit to that country. The 
inches in its greatest diameter, and of the cha-| subjects of complaint, with regard to the con- 
racter known as plano-convex, the plane side| duct of certain traders on the coast, have been 
being one of the original faces of the crystal, | adjusted, as well as the extent of the territorial 
while the convex side had the appearance of| jurisdiction of the Republic. President Rob- 
having been ground on a lapidary’s wheel, |erts, while in Europe, visited Paris, where he 
instead of being shaped in the dish-shaped|had an interview with Louis Napoleon, who 
tool now used by opticians. It was in a more| received him in the kindest manner, presented 
or less scratched or corroded condition, but| him with a vessel of war, and offered him any 
could be recognized as a true optical lens,}ammunition, ordnance or military clothing 
having a focal length of 44 inches. This is|that he might stand in need of. The British 
a very remarkable discovery. It has always| Government also, some time since, presented 
been believed that the ancients were entirely} him with a small vessel of war—and both 
ignorant of lenses and their properties, to say Powers have formally recognized the Inde- 
nothing of the important optical instruments, pendence of the Republic of Liberia. This 
the telescope, microscope, &c., which are|duty is yet to be discharged by the United 
formed of them. The little magnifying-glass' States, The English are exploring the Niger 
dug from the graves of buried Assyria, will| for the purpose of opening new sources of 
give rise to new ideas and conjectures regard- | trade, and various missionary enterprizes are 
ing the arts and sciences of the ancient world.) making valuable and interesting discoveries, 
—North American, |which show Africa to possess greater fertility, 

a resources, and salubrity, than is generally 

Exploration of Africa. supposed.—Late Paper. 


Commander Lynch, of the United States 
Navy, whose name is familiar to the country,| Keep Your Temper.—Few men in public 
in consequence of his having headed the Ex-|or private life escape the tongue of scandal. 
ploring Expedition to the Dead Sea, left New|There is a propensity in human nature to 
York on Saturday, 13th inst. in the steamer|cover its own defects by prating of the mis- 
Arctic, for Liverpool. He went out by the|deeds of others, And it is not easy for the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, to Christian even, always to hold his peace when 
make an exploration of the interior of Africa, | idle tongues are dealing with his fair name. 
particularly that portion contiguous to Liberia. | If wise, however, he will do so, and let a lie 
This is an important movement, and one from die a natural death, instead of galvanizing it 
which much good will result. Our relations into life by the battery of passion, 
with the young Republic are very interesting,| There is much good sense and sound philo- 
and, no doubt, a better knowledge of the coun-| sophy in the following extract from the private 
try will assist materially the present efforts| note of a valued correspondent:—*“I like,” 
made in the United States to colonize that re-|he writes, “the story of the blacksmith who 
gion, and make Africa a desirable home for| was requested to bring a suit for slander. He 
the coloured race. The back country is un-|said he could go into his shop and hammer 
doubtedly more fertile and healthy than the out a better character in six months, than all 
coast, to which the operations of the Coloni-| the courts in Christendom could give him. I 
zation Society have as yet been confined.|lately saw a piece which did me great and 
Settlements should now be commenced in the outrageous wrong. So I sat down and wrote 
rich valleys of the interior, and reliable infor-| six practical pieces for the press, and let the 
mation of the character and capabilities of thing pass. 1 found this the best way of keep- 
this part of the country will tend to promote ing my temper. I think it more likely to give 
this object. The government of the colony, me a fair name with good people, than those 
as is well known, is thoroughly republican, its everlasting defences.”—Amer. Messenger. 
model being the United States. Heretofore) 
some prejudice has existed among our col- 

















“Science may raise us to eminence, but 





oured population, but this is rapidly passing 
away. At this moment, several vessels are 
preparing at Baltimore, Norfolk, Wilmington 
in North Carolina, and New Orleans, to carry 
over an aggregate of more than six hundred 
emigrants, most of them emancipated slaves. 
The trip between the United States and Libe- 
ria, in sailing vessels, is made in about five 
weeks; by steam it could be made in two. 
The colony is, indeed, but little more remote 
from us than England. J. J. Roberts, a 
bright mulatto, is President of the Republic, 
and has been for several years. He is now 
about thirty-eight years of age, and is a native 
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religion alone can guide us to felicity.” 
ooo 


“Eminent gifts or communications of Di- 
vine favour prepare for, and entitle to, great 
services and great conflicts.” 

—_—— ee 

Abstemious Diet.—Many cases of illness, 
both in adults and children, may be readily 
cured by abstinence from all food. Head- 
aches, disordered stomachs, and many other 
attacks are often caused by violating the rules 
of health, and, in consequence, some parts of 
of the system are overloaded, or some of the 
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organs are clogged. Omitting one, two, or 
three meals, as the case may be, gives the 
system a chance to rest, and allows the clog- 
ged organs to dispose of their burdens. The 
practice of giving drugs to clear out the sto- 
mach, though it may afford the needed tem- 
porary relief, always weakens the system, 
while abstinence secures the good result with- 
out doing any injury. 

Said a young gentleman to a distinguished 
medical practitioner, in Philadelphia, “ Doc- 
tor, what do you do for yourself when you 
have a turn of headache, or other slight 
attack ?” 

“‘ Go without my dinner,” was the reply. 

“And if that does not cure you, what 
then ?” 

“Go without my supper.” 

“ But if that does not cure you, what then?” 

«Go without my breakfast. We physicians 
seldom take medicines ourselves, or use them 
in our families, for we know that abstinence 
is better, but we cannot make our patients 
believe it.” 


Many cases of slight indisposition are cured 
by a change of diet. Thus, if a person suf- 
fers from constipation, has a headache, slight 
attacks of fever or dyspepsia, the cause may 
often be removed by eating rye-mush and mo- 
lasses, baked apples, and other fruits.—Do- 
mestic Receipt Book. 
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Winter has stolen upon us so gently that 
we have hardly been roused to the full con- 
sciousness of his presence, though nearly one- 
third of his allotted months has passed away. 
The deep snow and biting frost which last 
year kept the feelings alive to the suffering 


and privation that so generally attend in his| 


train, have so far, been almost altogether ab- 
sent; the cold having been little more severe 
than it often is during the latter part of Au- 
tumn ; and were it not for the shortness of the 
daylight, we might easily forget that the sun 
had got to his furthest Southern limit (to use 
the common phrase), and that this part of the 
earth receives only his most slanting rays. 
It is a great favour for all, but more especially 
for the poor, that the weather is so mild. 
Mild winters notwithstanding the popular pre- 
judice to the contrary, are proved by reliable 
statistics to be much more healthful than cold 
ones, and they certainly afford the labouring 
classes more opportunities for employment, 
while the sufferings of this class escape the 
aggravation which severe cold must always 
produce. But while this mild weather is 
lengthened out, is there no danger of our for- 
getling that winter, even in its most genial 
garb, always gives rise to more or less suffer- 
ing among the very poor, and materially en- 
croaches on the available means of those who 
depend upon the labour of their hands during 
these short days for their daily bread? or is 


for using no exertion to seek out and relieve 
those who may be pining in want. Our self- 
ishness is always sufficiently alive to keep us 
on the alert for securing our own personal in- 
terest and comfort; but it is not a very diffi- 
cult matter for our benevolence to be so far 
inactive as to cease to prompt us in giving our 
full share of assistance to our less favoured 
fellows, who, though striving to succeed in 
the same pursuit with ourselves, have not been 
able to rise above the privations of poverty, or 
to struggle successfully with the pains and 
prostration of disease, With a sincere desire 
to perform our duty towards these we will not 
fail to find opportunity for affording such aid 
as circumstances render appropriate for us to 
administer, and in so doing we can hardly 
fail to increase the enjoyment of our own 
many blessings. 

There is great danger that the luxury which 
|is spreading throughout the community, and 
which has already made sad inroads among 
| the members of our highly-professing Society, 
will greatly diminish that disposition and those 
\efforts to seek out and relieve the suffering 
| poor, which have heretofore in some measure 
distinguished us as a people. It is not only 
|that expensive habits swallow up the means 
\for being charitable, but Juxury and avarice 
too generally go hand in hand. ‘Thus, as 
the desires of the unregenerated heart are 
pampered and indulged, they mutually excite 
each other, and the unlawful love of money 
as the means for gratifying those desires is 
stimulated, until we can hardly bear to think 
of parting with it, unless it be to purchase 
some gratification of our own inordinate lusts, 
| Did we but live in accordance with the spirit 
of the injunction of our blessed Saviour, 
“Take no thought saying, what shall we eat, 
or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ?” what a change would it effect 
in the style in which too many among us now 
show forth their departure from the simplicity of 
the Truth: how speedily would they abandon 
their magnificent houses, their sumptuous fur- 
niture, and their extravagant expenditure to 
please the palate; and then they would not 
lose sight of another saying of Christ’s, intend- 
ed to keep us in remembrance of our duty as 
stewards: “The poor ye have always with 
you;” it would be our delight to seek out 
those whom poverty drives into obscurity and 
suffering, and to do our part towards reliey- 
ing their wants, and assuaging their griefs, 

There are many whose time is necessarily 
so fully occupied in attention to their own 
lawful concerns, that they cannot spend it in 
going about to look for suitable objects on 
whom they may dispense the little they have 
to give : to such, some of the various charita- 
ble associations whose members visit among 
the poor and -afflicted, offer a safe and valu- 
able medium for the disposal of their alms, 
and liberality in subscribing to such of these, 
as each is most willing to encourage, is gene- 
rally true charity. 

As our object is merely to stimulate our 
readers to the performance of the duty resting 
upon all who are blessed with the means, to 











the winter, we trust we have said enough, 
when we add the assurance given by the 
Most High, that “ He that hath pity on the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the Arctic, at New York, which arrived from 
Liverpool, on the 14th, and the Africa on the 17th, 
we have the following items of information. 

ENGLAND.—Cotton and corn have advanced in 
price. 

There have been disastrous flonds in various parts 
of England, and much injury to the shipping on the 
coast of Scotland, in consequence of violent gales. 

Hind, the astronomer, at Regent’s Park, London, 
on the 16th of Eleventh month, discovered another 
planet. 

A house in Birmingham, has received an order to 
coin 400 tons of copper for the French Empire. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has issued a 
report in favour of a decimal currency. ‘The surplus 
revenue of Great Britain for the year, is estimated at 
£1,400,000. 

FRANCE.—The Empire has been formally an- 
nounced, and the new emperor takes the name of 
Napoleon the Third. 

ITALY.—The Pope has resolved to send a delega- 
tion to Hayti. He has received a letter from the King 
of Siam, promising that there shall be no further per - 
secution of the Christians. 

GERMANY.—Preparations still continue to be 
making for emigration to the United States. 

AUSTRALIA.—In the Eighth month the Victoria 
diggings yielded about 246,000 ounces of gold. 

MEXICO continues in a very unsettled state. 

St. Jago de Cuba was visited on the 25th of the 
Eleventh month, with a desolating earthquake. On 
the 20th of Eighth month last, they had one which 
destroyed an immense amount of property ; and since 
that time, cholera, small-pox, and fever, have prevailed 
so extensively, that it is said that there is scarcely a 
family which has not lost one or more of its members. 

UNITED STATES.—The loss by fire in Califor- 
nia during the past three years, is estimated at sixty- 
six millions of dollars. This is probably much be- 
yond the truth, but the loss is doubtless heavy. The 
steamer United States, from Aspinwall, at New York, 
the 20th inst., brings 200 passengers, and $350,000 in 
gold dust. The city of San Francisco is paying off 
its debt. The papers in California are calling public 
attention to the great increase of crime in that coun- 
try. 

A terrific storm prevailed on Lake Ontario on the 
18th inst. At Chicago, there had been 21,777 beeves 
slaughtered and packed this year, up to the 30th of 
Eleventh month. ‘The number of pounds of beef ex- 
ceeds twelve millions, 
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WANTED. 


A Friend in the wholesale dry-goods busi- 
ness, is in want of a youth 16 to 18 years of 
age, who writes a good hand, is quick and 
accurate at figures, and willing to make him- 
self generally useful. Apply at Friends’ book- 
store, No, 84 Arch street. 
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03 Sarah Pennock, whose death was given last 
weck, was a member of the Western, not the Southern 
District Monthly Meeting, 
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